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In the current communications regulatory and 
policymaking environment there are several factors of crucial 
ImportanGe tc public broadcastingt including (1) the system' s 
increased visibility: (2) the impact of inflaticn on governmental 
tudget decisionsi (3J policymalcer assumptions about new technologiesp 
econcmic forces, and deregulationi and (U) concerns about the 
system's performance in such areas as financial accountability and 
putlic access and participation* These and other factors have been 
reflected in recent Federal Communications Commission notice and 
proposed rules, in the "Public Telecofflmunicatione Financing Act of 
197B," and in the various proposals for the rewrite of the 
Communications Act. The main participants in this debate have been 
members of the communications reform* policymaking, ana professional 
public broadcasting communities. The debate has revealed changes and 
some inconsistency in policy toward public broadcasting, which appear 
to be leading to a softening of federal support for thm system, to 
its continued politiclzationr and to certain public service losses. 
These difficulties suggest the advisability of reassessments among 
all involved parties-^the reformers, the policymakers^ and the public 
broadcasters* (Author/FL) 
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lOTRODUCTION 

By the mld-1970a public broadcasting had reason to believe that its 
long-range future was reasonably secure. The unpleasant political machinations 
of the early part of the decade were over| the public television and radio 
communitiea had reorganized themselvas; Congress and a new Administration had 
worked out an arrangefflent for Idnger-^tara financing for the system based in large 
part on proposals put forward by its newly raofganlzed representative bodies^ audience 
attention and fflembership support continued significant growth| and the prospects 
for increasing the amount and quality of programning had never seemed brighter* 

Yet within two or three years public brDadcastlng had begun again to find 
itself on the defensive in Washlngtons though now for a series of new and 
different reasons* Citizens' groups and the broadcasting reform coBrisunity were 
pointing out a number of CTbarrassing problems in public broadcasclng personnel 
and programing practices* Although it had taken the lead in American broadcasting 
in harnessing satellites and other new technologies ^ public broadcasting as a whole 
seemed strangely uncertain in its approach to the eniiire range of technological 
and prografflcttlng challenges facing it And attempts to secure renewed long--term 
financing legislation to Cariy over into the 198Qs were leading to introduction 
in Congress of surprisingly harsh legislation that auggested serious policymaking 
questions about the value and need for public television and radio. Taken 
altogether there had emerged in the conmunlcations regulatory and policymaking 
environment a number of issues of crucial Importance to public broadcasting and 
for most of which the system proved to be quite unprepared. The key matters 
Included the system- s Increased public visibility; the Impact of Inflation on 
goveriunental budget decisions; policymaker assumptions adout new technologies, 
economic forces and deregulation; and concerns about thm system's performance 
in such areas as equal employment opportunity » financial accountability » access 
and public participation. 
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Many of ::I\esa factors ware reflected in a saries of FCC notr^ 
proposed rulemakings ^ in the Public Telecogmunicattona Flnancir. ^ of 
1978 , and in the att^pts in 1978 sod 1979 to "rewrite^' the C :atlnns 
Act of 1934 a Additional public broadcasting issues raised In =. r.^^. " 
and lagialatlve proceedings included such mattars as the nature a: 

fundraising practicesi the appropriatenees of the multiple ow:^ ^rsh: .iuopoly) 
exemption; the oversight responsibilities of tha Corporation fcr Pub ^ 
Broadcasting! replacement of CPB; federal support for "public ^ lecoflmi .leatinns 
entities;" termination of federal support for facilities^ operations and Jtster- 
connectloni new license terms and conditioiis for public stations; and the Intro- 
duction of commercial adverf^aing* 

All of these factors suggested a nimber of probl^s to be faced not 
only by those In public broadcasting, but also by those In. the coTOiunicatiQns 
reform and policymaking coTOiunitias* For Instancei there semed to have been 
major changes and some inconsistency in public policy toward the system, the 
potential for continued pollticiiatlon of the system appeared to persist, 
and support for federal funding of puMic broadcasting may have bean softening. 
Further, the heavy reliance cn commercial marketplace forces and the role 
therein of naw technologies appeared to be overly optimistic about public service 
results. As well, the movement for change In broadcasting seemad to have been 
unintentionally reliving the experience of an earlier generation of reformers 
who had sought similarly substantial changes in American corporate organization 
and practice* Meanwhile, for Its part public broadcasting had been recogn- 
ising and responding too slowly to these and other policy developments. 

This paper reviews the significance of the various general factors that have 
existed in the policymaking environment for public broadcasting during recent years. 
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outlining in more detail the regulacory and legislative agenda facing the system 
and the problras posed for the principal institutional actoTs in the polic^aking 
effort* It concludes by suggesting certain needs and accdmodations that may be 
in order if a genuine public service capacity Is to be retained in the new 
telecoimQunicatlons order. 
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THE MAJOR FACTORS 

Political Visibility 

As they have incr Bsssd in ubiquity ^nd EppEC'snt influsnc© sll fornis of 
mass coffimunication have bacome increasingly vlaibla in the public policy 
arena- the most recenti the most widespread, the wealthiest and seemingly 

the most powerful forma of comunications the electronic media have been 
particularly eusceptible to government oversight, Alsos of courset broad- 
easting has been dependent upon a special chartering relationship with 
government during its first generation of technical scarcity and limited 
capacity- 

For a period of time noncommercial 5 educational broadcasting found Itself 
subject to only a minimal amount of public attention^ due to its generally 
insignificant levels of support * itr widespread unavailability and the relatively 
narroWj uncontroversial definitions of its role. During the past decade* howeverj 
public broadcasting has come increasingly under official scrutiny. 

The reasons are several* Since the Public Broadcasting Act of 1967 , and 
particularly since the subsequent Financing Acts of 1975 and 1978 , the amount of 
public funding has increased markedly (see Table l).l By 1978 the total fiinding 
for the syst^ had gone over a half-billion dollars annually. To be sure, this 
amount was still a small fraction (5%) of the revenues of American comerclal 
broadcasting, and its per capita rate was still well below that of public broadcasting 



Each of the these bills C34, 35, 35) were only authorisation tneasures, and 
as Table 1 reveals the actual appropriations eventually provided under each have 
typically fallen well short of the authorizations. The appropriation amounts have 
also fallen below recommendations of the two Carnegie Conmissions (6, 7) and 
requests by the public broadcasting coBmunlty (9)* Nonetheless ^ as also Indicated 
by Table 1, federal funding has increased substantially over the past decade, and 
it has stimulated even more substantial non-federal funding growth* 

7 
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funding in other industrialized damocracies. As well, fedaral support still 
reprasants only 25-30% of all funding in the system. Nonetheless that amount has 
been sufficient to raise questions, principally at the federal level, about public 
broadcasting's "accountability" and the value of the public's return on its invest- 
ment. As public broadcasting has attracted larger and aver more loyal audiences it 
has become a new force In political and social debate. It has also become a 
potential source of competition to established privatei comnercial forms of tele^ 
communication* Further, as attempts to effect reform In the commercial media have 
proven to have had only limited success, there has been an increasing tendency to 
invest in the noncomiercial , public media a larger share of the burden of hope for 
the ameliorative role of modern communications technology. 



TABLE 1, MOUT HERE 

That iSp there always has been an expectation that public broadcasting should 
be able to attend to the needs of dlspossesed interests and to provide a wider 
range of services — to ba the "alternative," Now, however, those expectations 
have magnified. In the eyes of many It is no longer sufficient for public broad- 
casting to offer Just a few dl t rant programming opportunities. Instead as a 
public medium, regardless of fundings it is seen as being responsible for providing 
an increasing range of public services* 

Simultaneously with these new public expectations there have been important 
changes among those in the key congressional conmiunicatlons policymaking positions. 
Most of the familiar and friendly chairmen and chief staff members in the Senate and 
House commerce and communications committees, who were all important figures in the 
passage of the watershed pieces of public broadcasting legislation In 1962, 1967 and 
1975 (34, 35, 36), and In helping the system fend off the Nixon era assaults, have 
all since retired, died or moved on to different positions (2, pp. 215-216)* The 
gp^j^" current incumbents may feel no less interested in prefiervlng a public broadcasting 
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service of some sort, but they do not regard thamselves as the fatliers of the modern 
system in the same way Warren Magnuson, John Pas tore, Nicholas Zapplei or Torbert 
MacDonald might have* Therefore they may not necessarily feel bound by the same 
Initial conmitmentSj and they are more likely to perceive and feel It necessary to 
respond to new sets of political Issues , including changing sentiments about the 
relative Importance of pabllc broadcasting. 

As before, those now involved in the policymaking process in Congress and 
the federal regulatory agencies occupy various and often conflicting positions 
with regard to the major expectations. There never has been and there understandably 
may never exist any single* official^ public policy view of what ought to be the 
purposes J character and degree of independence of public broadcasting. Most 
legislative resolutions of such questions are compromises Infused with deliberate 
vagueness and flexibility* 

Nonetheless^ particularly as criticism has mounted from several sides j Including 
both the established commercial broadcast industry and those in the reform movements 
many federal policymakers are coming to share a comaon concern thati in view of public 
broadcasting "S Increased visibility and the heightened expectations for itj the costs 
to the systCT of continued goverraiental funding are perhaps already too high,^ 
Such costs include the actual dollar expenses of station and system compliance with 
the new regulations imposed as part of the 1978 Act and the more intangible but 
nonetheless Important costs engendered by increased governmental Involvement in 
public broadcasting operational and programming matters* It has been suggested that 
there is considerable likelihood of significant strings continuing to be attached 

2one should note as well, however, that the extent and degree of government 
oversight may be independent of any particular level, or even the very fact^ of 
federal support. That is, because the public broadcasting enterprise exists 
for public service purposes, govarTOTent overalght may be seen as appropriate 
regardleas of the amount of federal support. In any case, then, the likelihood is 
great that the system will continue to be an object of government scrutiny* 
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on the occasion of every new raquast for federal funding.^ The conclusion of this 
school of thQught, shared by some within the systMj Is that, while public broad-- 
casting may continue to be the focus of hope for a new era in comiunicationes a 
levellng~off of federal support may also be unavoidable, necessitating a search 
for new, non-governmental funding sources*^ 

Inflation and Government Austerity 

Other factors have begun to cloud the prospects for substantial rates of 
increase in government funding for public broadcasting. The increased costs and 
tax burdens of public service generally have created an atmosphere of pauses an 
uncertainty about the wisdomj necessities and priorities among publicly funded 
projects* This pause threatens to erode previous government coimitments to the 
support of agencies and institutions whose primary purposes center around serving 
cultural and social needs * as compared to those addressing economic, health and 
other more tangible foms of well-being. 

One must be careful not to overstate the extent of the "Proposition 13" 
attitude throughout the country^ nor its impact on the prospects for funding of 
public broadcasting. While several states have begun to reexamine and slow 
the amounts of money made available to public licensees, others have initiated 
wholly new or substantially Increased programs of public broadcasting 



Various formal and informal discussions with and attendance at presentations 
by staff members and principals of the key congressional cosmunications conmittees 
and executive branch and regulatory agencies during 1978-79. 

^Thls concern partly^ though by no means entirely^ explains the appearance 
of the advertising provision in the second version of the "rewrite" (see below) . 
The seriousness of this concern in certain quarters of the public broadcasting 
community is reflected in the request by a number of licensees for an FCC 
authorization of an experiment with a fom of public station advertising (32), 
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Nonethelass tha atmosphere of pause is pervasive, particularly In the 
federal governr»'ant • Thrre Is every likelihood that the 97th Congress , to 
be eiected Ir 1980, will be even more fiacally conservative than the 96th, 
a id whether not the Administration changes in 1981 It Is unlikely, without 
a csreful campaign on behalf of public broadcasting, to Interpret Its mandate as 
authorlElng LiybstantlMl increases in federal support for the system. There- 
fore, while there may 'a room for some continued growth in tax-based funding 
for public broadcasting, the enterprise is now clearly in the limbo of doubt 
associated with widespvjad efforts to balance federal and state budgets* 

Neo^Libertarl:in Idi-jOloEy and Assigptj^ons about New Technologies^ and peregulat ion 

There is little doubt that the pace of technological change in elactronic 
coimiunlcation is continuing to quicken, and the Impiications of this change are 
of as much irlgnif iicariCe to public broadcasting as to the commercial industry*^ 
Mong the myriad developments taking place i cable has penetrated into more than 
one out of five U.S, households, sales of home video recording and playback 
equipment are now advancing rapidly, subscription television broadcasting 
licenses are being widely applied for and approved, and satellites are already 



5 :n Nriw Yo^k, for instance, the FY 1980 state budget included a provision 
for dlrict suppott of public television licensees. The total amount in the 
pack4[i^- was $9.9 and was up nearly 33% from 1978-79, The portion of the package 
for rT/ stations^ discretionary expenditure amounted to 50^ per state citiien. 
In Illlnoli the 1980 budget Included a much more modesc grant provision of 
$1 0 n for the state's five operating PTV stations. Although small, observers 
not A that this meajjure was seen by both the executive and legislative branches 
^vi a first step in what was intended as a continuing program of direct state 
support fur public broadcasting. Both of these programs came In states which 
ware other:?ise cutting Important services. 

^ For a general discussion of the key developments in communications 
Ceuhiv^logy see (2) . For an analysis of their Implications for public broad- 
cmtl.r^ see (29). 
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being used by both public and co^erclal broadcasting and cable interests to 
create new patterns of program marketing and distribution. In certain important 
ways public broadcasting has proved itself more willing than conmercial broad- 
casters to adapt such chai.ges to public service ends.^ Yet the systein has 
been expected to broaden its services even further and to move more quickly 
toward becoming an institution of public telecoiraiiunications , There has been 
speculation about how to provide the necessary services through other means 
should such faster adjustments not occur. 

As the technoiogical changes have developed and as the experience of more 
than a half-century of federal regulation in all areas has been assessed * there 
has been a resurgence of faith in marketplace mechanisms, in the positive 
power of technology i and of questions about the efficacy of governmental 
controls. On the one hand the prospect of the end of spectrum scarcity^ 
heretofore the major basis for public regulation of broadcasting, has lent 
weight to arguments favoring the application in communications policy of 
traditional laissez-faire economic theory* On the other hand the widening 
realization among industry critics that regulatory provisions often work to 
protect industry interests and to guarantee a relatively narrow interpretation 
of the public interest standard have brought them, too, to the point of calling 
for the reduction of many communications regulations. Defenders and critics 
alike have tended toward a position calling for overhaul and reform in American 
telecommunications policy. 

7 For instance, public broadcasting played a leading role among broadcasters 
in developing the now operational "closed captioning" system for the hearing 
impaired, and public television and radio were among the first American broadcasters 
to move to satellite distribution systems * thereby positioning themselves for 
delivery of multiple signals in each community* 
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Fundamental to the faith here are two powerful American beliefs of long- 
standing. One is that on balance technological improvements will lead to social 
and cultural advances. This views characterized in one of its manifestations 
as "the rhetoric of the electronic sublijae" (5), is closely associated with 
traditional progressivist reform expectations that more and better comiunications 
technology will enhance public knowledge and understanding and that the electronic 
media will eventually help reestablish the smalls enlightened coimiunlty of 
strong, closely^shared values. 

The other belief is that an open marketplace of coimnunication exists 

or can be created. In this case the assumption is that the changing technology 

and a loosening of regulatory restraints will create an abundance of channels p 

leading to a diversity of programs and information services and unprecedented 

amounts of choice * "public access" to and audience participation in the 

electronic media. This belief envisions the Inmlnent arrival of an era in 

which the consumer would presumably be able to assert greater control over 

the determination of available electronic conmunications fare and that such 

conditions will lead inaluctably to the provision of all necessary and appropriate 

services* A related belief la that public broadcasting should compete in the 

marketplace and that it, too^ will survive if its services are valuable enough 
8 

to consumers. However dubious the historical evidence for the validity of such 
assumptions I the traditional Merlcan faiths in the redemptive power of 
technology and the possibility of creating "free" marketplaces have combined 
in a nearly irresistible contemporary coimunlcations policymaking attitude • 

8 - 

For an expression of this point of view in the early stages of congressional 
policy formulation leading toward the "rewrite" see the Option Papers (42, p* 241). 
For another eKmnple as used to attack the recoimnendations of the second Carnegie 
Commissionp see (8)« 
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Another factor has emerged with signs of growing > but by no means 
unlveraal support. This Is the notion of a spectrum fee as a tool for managing 
the spectrum in the absence of government regulation* Such a fee, to be 
assessed upon users of the spectrum is seen as analogous with public policy 
toward other industries such as forestry, mining and petroleum. It is based 
on the view that the spectrum is a scarce resource not practically available 
to all and that the privilege of using it, particularly under conditions of 
virtuall/ perpetual license renewals and other forms of deregulation, requires 
compensation to the public* At the very least this approach assumes the full 
costs of regulation should be borne by those licensed* It is further assumed 
that, if economic value can be attached to spectrum use, the assessment of 
the tax will encourage more efficiency in that use. 

Public and Social Interest Concerns 

Public broadcasters had long been given the benefit of the doubt about 
the quality of their performance* It was pressed that, by definition, noncomm- 
ercial educational broadcasters were serving the public interest in important 
and numerous ways* The occasional instance of criticism could usually be turned 
aside by explanations of poverty and narrowly defined mission. But by the mid- 
1970s public broadcasting *s mission was widening, it was beginning to claim 
an increasingly broad and significant place for itself in American culture 
and public discourse, Its total annual funding was approaching the half-billion 
dollar level, and the public's expectations for It were continuing to rise. 
With these changes the enterprise found itself being ineasured against the 
public and social interest criteria that were being applied to a host of 
other Institutions In contemporary society, including coraaercial broadcasting. 
In all areas-«in its programalng, financing, technology, personnel policies 
and practices~publlc broadcasting was expected to gat standards for the nation. 
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Manyi particularly in the broadcast coramunlcatlons reform coianiunitys who 
had been among the syotem's chief allies, now became some of Its most severe 
critics. Furthers there proved to be significant divisions or even factions 
within that community. The exact terms of criticism could therefore not 
always be determined with certainty* For Instance i while some critiques 
focused on concerns about system perfomance within the bounds of traditional 
expectations for noncoimercials educational broadcasting * others expected 
"public" broadcasting to move beyond its role as a mediiffli or a forum of public 
debate to become an agent of change, to become an active solver of problems. 

The public broadcasting response was slow and bemused. Neither its structure 
nor its eKperience facilitated a quicker, more substantial reaction. For, 
although public broadcasting is pictured by many as a cohesive national institution, 
it was and it remains a highly decentralized, loose collection of community 
stations, university stations, school board stations ^ state networks j regional 
networks j program consortia and national progranmlng and service agencies* 
Although the system has developed certain attributes of a national Inetitutlon, 
there never has been» and the various entities will likely continue to resist the 
mergence of j any single authoritative voice and capacity for overall organization 
in public broadcasting. Systemwlde policy decisions have therefore typically been 
made collectively in a democratic, consensus-building process that may often be 
sluggish and cumbersome. 

Thus, public broadcasting found any sort of critique of itself as a 
nationwide Institution an unfamiliar experience. While audience and membership 
levels and other indices of growing public satisfaction and loyalty were 
showing marked increases^ the system was coming in for a degree of citizens' 
group,' journalistic and governmental investigation and criticism it had once 
thought possible only as a part of organised, highly partisan attempts to 
influence its national public affairs programing. As It had developed, public 



broadcasting had been tutored fepeatadly about the need for "insulation" and 
It tended to treat any criticism as a form of "pressure" it was obliged to 
reslat, Furthemore it felt it had generally been on the correct aide of the 
public interest Issuas and, while recognising the need for some improvement, 
was perplexed at finding Itealf, as a systemp cast as "seriously deficient" 
in such areai as af fimative action, fiscal responelbllity and access* The 
stations and other organisations were uncertain and uneasy about how to organic 
and represent themselves in order to relate what they saw as a generally 
successful story (and one they felt that had long revealed a better record 
than their commercial counterparts)* In its confusion the system -s response 
^as ocasionally indignant t appearing in some cases to be "establishment" and 
even arrogant and uncaring » and its plans for and evidence of successful 
r^uedial action were slow in appearing* 
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THE REGUIATORY AND LEGISLATIVE AGENDA 

All of these factors have baen exprassed In various ways on the policy- 
making agenda in recent years. 

Several of the most important policy issues involving public broadcasting were 
contained in the notices of inquiry and proposed ruleaaking Initiated by the Federal 
Connnunlcatlons Conraiasion during the period 1975-19808 These dockets included 
Investigations into the eligibility standards of educational broadcasting licensees, 
the character of fundraislng practices and their tapact on the noncommercial nature 
of public stations, and the appropriateness of the multiple ownership rule exemption 
for educational licensees (12, 15, 22), Other FCC inquiries that had direct Impact 
on public broadcasting Included proceedings on such matters as UHF technical standards, 
the use of low power television transmissions, M engineering standards and cotnnercial 
FM band reclassifications C19| 25* 13* 23, 24). Among a number of other FCC activities, 
including Its network inquiry, its cable economic study and its proceedings on 
children's programming, radio deregulation^ AM clear channels, reduced Ml channel 
spacing I and AM stereo and M quadraphonic broadcasting, there were als.o, taportant 
questions bearing on policy for public broadcasting (14, 17, 26* 21, 20, 18, 11, 16), 
Whether ultlmatjely resolved separately or in some joint fashion, these inquiries 
taken altogether represent an unprecedented amount of regulatory Investigation of 
matters directly or Indirectly affecting public broadcasting, ^ 

In the legislative arena there were several issues, some of which overlapped 
with the FCC inquiries and some of which opened up new ground. In the P ublic 
Tel econmiunicatlQns Financing Act of _1_918 , for Instance, there appeared provisions 



"Additional coioaunlcations proceedings involving the FCC and/or other federal 
Agencies and bearing on public broadcasting include the recent notices of inquiry 
Mgardlny ITFS and ms allocations (Dockets Nos. 80-112 through 80-116), the W^C 
plans for eKpandlng the AM band, a Department of Education rulemaking on hearing 
impaired access to PTV programs, a Department of Health and Himan Services rulemaking 
M ElO matters and the NTIA £lve--year plan for public telecomunlcatlons facilities. 
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directing the Corperation for Public Broadcasting'—and through It the entire 
sy8tem""-to pay stricter attention to improvements in the areas of equal emplo^ent 
opportunity, financial oanagOTent and accountability , public participation, and 
access by Independent producers (36 )• In addition, as suggested by its name, the 
Act called for support of non^broadcast '' telec^pmunic^ations m and more 

formal planning for and development of a broadly defined public telecOMiunleations 
enterprise— meaning that federal financial support in this area was no longer 
available solely for public broadcasting* Further, under the 1978 Actt the 
Corporation might make grants to Individual stations only after their compliance 
with CPB and other goverimental agency standards on such matters as open meetings, 
community advisory boards, accounting prlnclpleo and EEO practices « Beyond its 
original system leadership responsibilities, CPB, as the public broadcasting Instl-- 
tutlon most directly accountable to Congress and the White House, had now been 
Invested with unmistakable station oversight authorityp 

The several drafts and final congressional committee reports leading up to 
that legislation contained even mofe specific provisions or guidance on a number of 
these and other Issues, Including allocations of CPB funds for national prograaDfling 
and for public radio. All were Indications of concern and Interest that these 
topics be taken into account In the future. 

An important example was reflected in the Conference Committee Report 
accompanying the final draft of the bill, where there was among other things a 
strong statement about what was perceived as "creeping networklsm" (38, p,33). 
This passage confirmed that the longstanding concerns about the vitality of local 
control and locally^oriented services and about the systra's basic organization 
and program declslon^making process rOTalned important factors in goveriOTent thinking. 

The second version pf the "rewrite" (H.R. 3333, 1979) of the Coimiunicatlons Act, as 
proposed by the Chairman and other members of the House Bubcomittee on 
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Communications, devoted an entire section and Important parts of other sections to 

publle broadcasting- 10 The principal features of the House provisions were toi 

o Attach as conditions for public broadcasting licenses the public 
participation, "sunshine" and othsr station grant criteria that 
under the 1978 Act were provisions only of accepting funds from 
CPB: 

© Terminate by 1983 federal support for station facilities, operations 
and Interconnections I 

o Replace CPB with an Endownent for Program Development that would 
provide progrMi funds in the form of direct and matching grants 
to the stations as well as full-^project grants to the stations 
and others; 

o Authorize Endowment funds at a rate of $1.50 per person in the 
U#S# population* to be appropriated annually | 

o Permit limited advertiser support on public broadcasting; andj 

o Create a new class of public licensees, who would be allowed to 
carry clusters of co^ercials* 

For awhile the Senate Coraiunicatlons Subcommittee showed little inclination 
to become Involved in the "rewrite" actlVityp However durinp: 1979 Chairman 
Ernest Holllngs and Senators Cannon and Stevens Introduced one piece of legislation 

(S.611) and Senators Goldwater, Schmltt and pressler Introduced another (S* 622) p 
Unlike the earlier* more comprehensive House bills these "renovation" drafts 
featured principally common carrier issues and made no direct reference to public 
broadcasting* The two bills did variously contain certain broadcasting and cable 
measures I with those of S. 622 being the more extensive and all being generally 
deregulatory In emphasis. Both did have spectrum fee -provisions, though in S, 622 
it was to be large enough to cover only the costs of regulation. 



^See (40), especially Titles IV and VI. The bill was Introduced by 
Chairman Lionel Van Deerlln (D-Cal,)* and subcomnittee masbers, James M, Collins 
(R-Tex.) and James T. Broyhlll <R-N,C.). 
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Meanwhilej the broadcasting portions of the 1979 House bill ran into most of the 
same Qbatacles encountered by the first version in 1978, namely, opposition" though 
for a variety of conflicting reasons—by virtually every important interested party. 
By the time of the Bmmmt recess in the first session of the 96th Congress, House 
Comunlcatlons SubcoOTnlttee Chairman Van Deerlln had conceded that the likelihood 
of putting through the commercial and public broadcasting provisions of his bill was 
low^ and that the only possibility for major revisions lay in the common carrier 
portions (28) i hence the emergence of H.R. 6121 at the end of the year (41). 

Yet more recently Chalraan Holllngs managed to put together a new compromise 
draft in the Senate Subcomittee, S* 2827 (44)* Neither the House nor Senate bill 
contains any direct public broadcasting provisions and certain core common carrier 
sections are quite similar. Otherwise the bills differ Bignlficantly and the respective 
sets of compromises upon which they are based remain shaky* Apparently trying to 
salvage some minimal revisions * the House version adopted the emphasis in the initial 
Senate atance by limiting itself to the comnon carrier Issues, Now, however, the 
current Senate bill has given greater prominence to its sections on broadcasting 
and cable. Also, while neither bill provides for a spectrum fee, S, 2827 calls for 
an FCC study of the matter. Although H.R. 6121 and the earlier Senate drafts would 
have peCTiitted A.T.M. to enter the cable television business, allowing the telephone 
company to bring its Immense capital and service resources to bear in the video and 
audio program distribution markets, for the moment the current Senate bill would 
restrict that possibility. 

Clearly^ substantial disagreement persists over the terms of broadcasting and 
cable provisions in any att^pt to revise the Coiraaunlcatlons Act, and the entire 
process remains fluid* While for the moment there are no sections in any of the 
current bills dealing with public broadcasting and even if the entire "rewrite" should 
finally fail* It is Important to keep in mind the various provisions that were put 
forward for the system In 1978 and 1979. For, although the conmercial industry can 
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continue to operata undar the terms of the 1934 CoOTnunlcatlon Act g the 1978 
Flnanelng Act provided authorisations for federal funds for public broadcasting 
only through 1983* If public broadcasting expects to have legislation to carry 
forward federal funding into the mid- and late-lSSOe and perhaps also to Institute 
certain aspects of the Carnegie II recoBmendations (7) ^ an effort will have to be 
undertaken in 1980 to prepare the necessary legislation. The terms of any such 
effort are likely to be greatly Influenced by the provisions of the moat recent 
legislative proposal for public broadcasting j that is, the 1979 "rewrite." 
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lOTLICATIONS FOR THE COmfUNICATIONS MFOHH, POLICYM^ING 
AND FUBLIC BRO^CASTmG COMMIJNITIES 

Considered altogether the various Issues under regulatory and legislative 
eonslderation suggest a niraber of conmon concerns for the conmiunlcations reform, 
policymaking and public broadcasting conmunltleE* 

SlgnjLf leant Changes and Even Itvconsistenclea in Policy towarj Public Broadcasting 

With the exception of the consistent concern both in the congressional 
coiamlttaes and the FCC for Jjaproved public broadcasting performance in social 
interast matters i there seems to be a great deal of confusion and internal 
contradiction in the federal policymaking approach to public broadcasting. 
This is the case even though at the state and local levels many licensees 
may have found community and other foms of support to be increasing and ima 
Indications of trouble ahead. 

The matters of federal funding and the structural ralatlonship between CPB 
and the stations offer several examples of inconsistency. There have been 
signs not only of confuslonj but perhaps even devolutloni in pollc^aklng 
thinking about the need for Increased federal fundings for maintaining certain 
principles associated with Its generation , and for any federal funding at all. 
The 1975 Financing Act had been a major step forward for public broadcasting. 
Based upon a series of CQmpromises among the public broadcasters ^ Congress and 
the White House, it had accomplished several key things* Principally it had 
given up the Carnegie I pipe dream of some fonn of hlghly--insulateds dedicated 
tax source » accepting Instead a multl'^yeari advanced general treasury author-^ 
ligation and appropriation process » through a "systMi-match" mechanism, 

11 Federal dollars were to be authorised five years In advance and to be 
appropriated three years ahead, and the amount of those funds were to be 
determined on the basis of the total momt of non-federal funds raised by the 
systCT. The initial ratio was to be one federal dollar for every $2*50 of 
non-federal Income (the 2%il systM match). 
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There were difflcultlei aseoclatsd with thle precass (31, pp, 127-130), but 
it was seen as a widely acceptable, prapnatic means for providing a certain 
degree of security and longer-te™ funding assurance, thereby advancing the 
proposition of the 1967 Act that CPS was to operate as a private, non- 
goverTimental Institution (a provision that had been severely breached 
during the Intervening years) , 

But during the late-1970s^ the policymakers began abandoning the 1975 
^dlng principles. To be sure, the 1978 Act did retain the syst^ raatch, 
lower the ratio (from 2hil to Zil) and increase the levels of authorization 
(to rise from $160 million In fiscal year 1980 to $220 million by fiscal year 
1983). However, the new law greatly expanded the definition of who Is eligible 
to receive CPS funds, many of whom at this point are not helping generate the 
match. Further, the multi-year authorisation, which had been in effect barely 
two years, was reduced from five to three years in the 1978 Act (this had been 
done partially in anticipation of yet further changes in policy toward public 
broadcasting expected in the House "rewrite" activity), and the three-year 
advanced appropriations were being made during the first of the three years, 
thereby making thra, to effect, only a two-year advance. The "long-term" nature 
of the process thus continued to erode, shrinking back toward the former 
pattern of annual approprlatlona. Finally, the President's budget recommendations 
for public broadcasting appropriations for fiscal years 1981-83 ($162-$182 
million) suggest that the final amount of federal funds to be appropriated for 
the system over the next few years may conttoue to fall far short of the 
authorizations, thereby further undermining the Insulation and level-^settlng 
principles embodied in the matching system. 

12 

In its FY 1981 Budget the Carter Mmlnlatratlon conflnned its decision reflected 
In Its FY 1980 Budget to recomiend Increased appropriations to CPB of only $10 million 
a year, to reach $182 »illlon in 1983 (4, p. 846). More recent unpublished, verbal 
reports from om indicate the reco^endatlon for FY 1983 may be held at the FY 1982 
level of $172 roilllon. 
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As notedi the Act also attaches many more conditions than ever before 
to station eligibility for those funds, adversely affecting the nature of 
CPS In perfomance of itg Inaulatlon and leadership functions* Contrary 
to the spirit of the recomendations of Carnegie I and II and of the provisions 
of the 1967 and 1975 Acts, the 1978 legislation directs the Corporation to 
serve In nothing less than an official, "federal" regulatory capacity* The 
Iranediate soeial objectives of these provisions are an understandable, legit- 
imate matter of contemporary public policy, but the long-range effect of the 
oversight cure may have consequences far more serious than the current disease. 
If recent policy trends continue, the system's efforts to seek the higher 
appropriations may invite the attachment of yet more serious conditions 
than it has already encountered. 

There were also apparent contradictions reflected in the parallel 
legislative processes of the 1978 Financing Act and the "rewrite". For 
eKample, while the 1978 Act had maintained the principles of system-match 
and of major local discretion In the expenditure of federal funds, the 
"rewrite" moved entirely away from any system match, and thereby from any 
relation to levels of non-federal support, and It would have severely 
restricted the use of federal funds. The erosion of commitment to the system 
match was particularly curious in light of the fundamental Carnegie II 
recoimnendation for a direct "station match," Carnegie recognized the value 
to the stations of the system match, and it adopted a proposal for improving 
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on It. ^ The Carnegie report was published well before the second draft of the 
"rewrite" emergedj and In other respects Its recomendatlons were acknowledged 
in the bill and in the subsequent subcomnittee staff Analysis (37). Yet the direct 
station match proposal was Ignored. 

Another eKafflple of simultaneous divergence of policy was In the area of 
coraierclal support for programing. During several years preceedlng 1978 reformers 
and others had expressed considerable concern about the role of corporate under-- 
writers and the implications of current fund-^raislng practices In public broad^ 
castings ^Is concern was reflected In at least one of the FCC inquiries noted 
above, and in the first version of the House "rewrite" bill there was an explicit 
prohibition on the acceptance by public stations of undei^riting support. 1^ Yet 
less than a year later, the srae congressional subcommittee, while still voicing 
concerns about fund-raising efforts ^ nonetheless proposed that public stations be 
allowed to accept commercial advertising, a provision that contained the seeds of 
a whole new definition of "public" broadcastinp; [to observe the temptations 
fostered therein, see also (32)]. 

It is not entirely clear what the effects of the advertising provision would 
have been on other aspects of federal policy toward public broadcasting, but it 



Under the "system match" mechanlOT the link between each non^-federal dollar 
i^aiaed by an individual licensee and the generation of the subsequent federal match 
for it is somewhat obscure. Even though the current legislation now requires CPB 
to pass on one-half of its funds to the PTV licensees, CPB can still establish the 
terms of that distribution, and it has considerable discretion in the expenditure 
of the r^aining half of its budget. As It is now, even though the overall systCT 
match ratio is 2il, an individual station typically realises far less than a 50% 
federal return. Under the "Btatlon match" mechanism the ratio would apply to each 
licenaee directly. For these funds CPB, or the "Trust," would be only a pass^through 
agency « with no authority to influence their ^lounts or uses* Thus, at the Carnegie 
II rate of l%il a station would automatically receive slxty^seven cents for each 
non-^federal dollar raised by it. 

14 

The condition was that a licensee accapting program underwriting grants 
could not also receive grants for operations from the proposed "National Tele- 
comunlcatlons Agency." See (39), pp, 166-167. 
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would have appeared to have called into question the Lradition of a broadcaatlng 
service based on noncommercial, educational principles which have long had public 
funding support, especially from state governments. At the same time it would 
have raised questions about whether as a connnercial enterprise public broadcasting 
could have contlnuads without making compensation^ to use facilities funded with 
public tax monies and, perhaps more seriously, whether it could have realistically 
continued to expect to have reserved channels in the spectrum maintained for its 
purposes (the "grandfathering" provision for the reservations in the draft bill 
notwithstanding) . 

It was also unclear exactly why the advertising provision appeared t The 
bill's drafters recognized that the proposed new federal funding mechanism, while 
providing an initially large amount of support, would also greatly restrict the 
amount of long-term growth in federal assistance , As well, there was recognition 
of the restrictions in the bill on the use of that federal money* Therefore the 
advertising provision could be seen as a means for generating the substantially 
larger amounts of unfettered funds the system would need. But the further ques- 
tion then would be, why would a celling on federal support be applied so soon in 
the history of the development of public broadcast Ing, and at such a low level? 

Part of the answer doubtless relates to the problems of increased polltleal 
visibility and "strings" dlscussecl above. Another part of the answer, however, 
and aa yet unacknowledged by any of the principals, may have had to do with the 
political eKigencles of dealing with the confflierclal Industry and with the differing 

"^The $1*50 per capita formula would have generated $330m In FY 1983, as against 
the $220m authorisation for the same year In the 1978 Financing Act * The difficuity 
was that the rate of population growth is currently less than 1% per year. Also, 
only one-third of the S330m would have been gl%?en directly to the stations and all 
of that would have had to go to programming* ,Thls compares with 58*2% of the FY 
1980 CPB funds going directly to the stations for axpenditures at their discretion. 
In FY 1979 there was also another $24m going directly to the stations from NTIA in 
the form of faellltles grants--a program that would have been terminated by the 
"rawrlte" and which was almost cut In half by the House appropriations committee 
during the spring of 1979* 
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Intarests within the House subcommittee. After their experience with the first 
draft of the "rewrite" during 1978, when the bill was roundly denounced by nearly 
all parties s Chairman Van Deerlln and his staff knew they had a difficult task 
ahead in securing full aubconmilttea support. The needs of public broadcasting, 
the recent history of generally positive legislative assistance for the system 
and even some of the reform concerns counted for little against the problems 
of dealing with the demands of the conmion carrier and coOTnercial broadcasting 
industries and their congressional supporters. It was already apparent that 
absent any major deregulatory conceaslons the conmierclal broadcasters would 
mount firm opposition to any form of spectrum fee=--and certainly to one large 
enough to guarantee substantially higher levels of support for public 
broadcasting. In general the commercial industry was looking unfavorably on 
any proposal for larger levels of federal support for the noncommercial 
enterprise. 

Chairman Van Deerlln 's task was made that much harder when the Republican 
leadershtp on the subcommittee changed between 1978 and 1979. The ranking 
minority member on the subcomiittee during the 95th Congress ^ Rep. Louis Fray 
from Florida s had been reasonably enthusiastic about the rewrite and was not 
seriously opposed to public broadcasting. His replacement in the 96th Congress^ 
James Collins of Texas, was fiscally much more conservative than Frey, considerably 
less enthusiastic about the rewrite as a whole and a longstanding opponent of 
federal support for public broadcasting. The second version of the "rewrite" would 
have to contain significant compromises that would satlsy Mr* Collins and the 
commercial broadcasters* Therefore, the terms of the public broadcasting proviilons 
of the second "rewrite" bill may have had as much or more to do with the broad 
imperatives of securing bipartisan support for legislation acceptable to the 
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pajor conssercial interests affected by it^ than with any particular concern 
about the subsequent prospects for supporting and building a nonconmierclal, 
public teleconmunlcationa service. Such problms are likely to persist in 

the efforts to forge a "rewrite" put of the 19S0 bills (H.R* 6121 and S. 2827) 
and to deal with public broadcasting's Imediate need for an extension of the 1978 
Financing Act .^^ 



Continuing Potential for Pollticl^ation 

It is now clear that public broadcasting cannot avoid being asked to take 
cognisance of and respond to important public policy concerns. Political and 
journalistic resistance to government scrutiny, rather easily mobilised when the 
issue Is highly partisan, weakens considerably when socially acceptable, 
non-partisan objectives are Invoked, Past shortcomings of the system in the 
most sensitive of the social Interest areas make it even more difficult to mount 
a defense against such scrutiny on the principles of "Insulation" and "Indepan* 
dence" when they may seem warranted* In spite of public broadcasting improvements 
in these matters the system risks continuing to be perceived as Inadequately responsive* 
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■'-^If the policy uncertainties continue, a preferable option to accomplish at 
least minimal continued federal funding might be to provide a "continuing resolution" 
funding bill for a year or two* Wiile perhaps the only short-term practical 
solution, the drawbacks of such a plan are that It effectively returns the funding 
process to the systm of annual cycles of the early 1970s, provides no long-term 
guarantees and offers little or no growth in the amounts appropriated* 
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Further, as public broadcasting continues to enjoy wider audience success 
and is therefore taken by some to be increasingly corapetitive with privates 
commercial broadcasting and teleconmunlcations services * it risks alienation 
of the traditional support of such industries. The influence of coimaerclal 
broadcasting in the area of public policy making for noncommercial broadcasting 
should not be overlooked. Particularly with the growing popularity of the spec-' 
trum fee concept In some polic3nnaklng circles * the affected Indiis tries are 
likely to continue to insist that public broadcast fundings and the system -s 
concomitant ability to compete, be kept in checks Even if the fee is technically 
distant froin the direct support of public broadcasting, as proposed In the 
second Carnegie Cotnmission report and in the second "rewrite", it will be 
seen as a tax which somehow influences the level of federal support for the 
system. Therefore if the spectrum fee proposal reappears the cormaercial 
industry will be doubly interested in keeping the fee as low as possible , 

Overall, it is likely that legislative and regulatory provlaions regarding 
public broadcasting will continue to be influenced more substantially by the 
struggles among much larger political and economic forces than by the most 
careful analysis of the needs of the enterprise. There is considerable conflict 

among these external agendas, and to various degrees they all detract from a dis= 
cusslon of how the long-term, broader public interest might be realized through 
public broadcasting. Nonetheless they are Important pressures of the moment. 
They suggest that without an increasingly alert approach to these issues public 
broadcasting can count on few staunch allies as It seeks public policy responses 
related to Its own mission and potential, 
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Excessive Falcl^ jji Technological and Marketplace Solutions 

Much of the reform impulsa to overhaul the conmiunicatlons regulatory 
process is well founded* The history of broadcasting is rife with examples 
of the loss of public interest considerations in regulatory activity* But 
sevaral of the factors and assumptions outlined above suggest a heavy reliance 
on technological innovation and free competition to provide increased diversity 
in electronic communications* As a result there no longer appears to be a 
ready feeling that 4 just because public broadcasting claims to be a non^ 
coimnercial, locally^based cooperative system^ Its services are or will 
continue to be significantly different from those which commarclal entre^ 
preneurs will provide. While public broadcasters^ own definitions of the 
public interest and service may be compelling enough to earn substantial 
support from communities around the nation, they are not necessarily seen 
as paramount any longer from the national policy and reform perspectives. 

Of course the reliance on new technologies and new economic configurations 
may constitute more hopeful celebration than critical analysis. It is a 
faith which, while Invoking certain sensible reforms, tends nonetheless to be 



naive both in the history of Industrial and political economy in communications 
and In an understanding of how aspirations for technological promise and open 
marketplaces have been associated with important failures of public service. 
Yet, In spite of their past shortcomings, these dreams have seiEed the public 
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policymaking imagination, and their inherent technological and econoTnic 
determinism drives much of the policymaking analysis of optione for public 
broadcasting. Unfortunately that analysis does not articulate a vision of 
the substance and quality of the communications experience it seeks to foster, 
and it expresses little sense of the fragility of the means to realize the 
public service ideal, 

A major difficulty here has been that there are few strong voices pointing 
out these anomalies and reaffirming the need to guide technological development 
and related ecanomic forces in light of a prior definition of public service 
needs. One result has been that traditional critics of the broadcasting 
industry have been attracted to the platform of policy reform, but they have 
been slow to perceive that the planks underlying It are, in fact, tilted toward 
interests on the rostrum that may not lead to truly improved public service. 
Few reformers and public broadcasters have observed that the policymaking 
process tends not to posit goals that center on people and on the nature of 
their discourse and real human comunltyj that Instead it turns to and responds 
to forces it perceives as being larger than and beyond human control* 

Forgotten Lessons in the Reform EKper^ience 

The communication reform movement -s struggle with corporate organization 
and the government regulatory apparatus Is not new* Its roots stretch back 
at least to the last two decades of the nineteenth century and the rise of 
the populist and progressive reform traditions. Yet within the current reform 
effort there appears to be little awareness of that history and of how, in fact, 
much of the current frustrations with the structure of the conmunlcatlons 
Industry^ with the nature of Its services and with the workings of the regulatory 
process derive in large part from the errors and compromises made by an earlier 
generation of reformers, well before the advent of broadcaatlng. 
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Certainly the contemporary critics have had more time than their forebearers 
to observe and try to deal with the extent to which developments in large 
complex corporata and government enterprise have changed the fundamental 
rules of economics and politics. Yet, as the underlying message of the various 
regulatory and legislative initiatives in recent years suggests, the broadcast 
reform conmunity rCTiains relatively unable to act upon that 
experience. 

To be sure, there have been certain important changes brought about by 
the efforts of the various reform groups (3)* But they have tended to be 
adjustments within the well defined limits of current co^unications law and 
regulatory practice, conditions that are Impervious to substantive policy and 
structural change. For example, efforts to broaden the criteria for those with 
standing In regulatory proceedings, to reduce the amount of commercial television 
advertising on children's prograraalngs to effect greater public access to 
commercial and public station governance and managment^ and to enhance the 
portrayal of minorities and women tend to lead to protracted regulatory and 
congressional inquiries and to only rather modest adjustments in overall 
broadcasting performance. They consume considerable political energy and 
capital while ignoring or failing to deal with such developments as the 
continuing concentration of control in the cable and satellite program 
distribution industries, the further diminution (outside of public broad= 
casting) of local voice and control in telecoOTnunlcations, and the failure 
so far to provide any real diversity in programming and service. Vrtiile 
reformers and public broadcasters have been diverted into mighty struggles with 
one another over personnel and other practices in the nonconmierclal media, 
the major political and economic forces have been quietly working out the terms 
for the eventual total deregulation of cotmerclal broadcasting and potentially 
serious limitations on federal support for the phblic system* 
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There was a tendancy in tha refom movement of the aarly twentieth century to 

fall back on an "illusion of f ulf illmant"= — to mistaka approaches to problems 

for their solutions (465 pp. 222--223). Thara appears to be a similar difficulty 

in the contemporary communications reform effort* There is a certain inability to 

recognise, let alone to act upon, the extent to which thara is a continuing 

and unresolved conflict between "public sery^ice" and "commercial" policies regarding 

the control of broadcasting (47, p. 135), The nature of the currant political 

and economic problOTS appears to be only dimly understood and, for all the celebration 

of new technology and program possibilities, the old conflicts parslst with little 

evidence that current approaches are rendering any broadly satisfactory resolutions. 1^ 

Softening of Support for Public Funding 

The general economic conditions, the prevailing beliefs about technology 
and the marketplace, the questions about the necessity and performance of public 
broadcasting and the concern about the costs of the tradeoffs Involved all suggest 
that there may be some lljnits on the extent to which goverimental funding may 
continue to grow. Again, one does not wish to overstate the eKtent of the public 
service spending "pause" throughout the nation. Nonetheless the warning signs are 
there, and clearly at the federal level there are questions about Just how much 
further above currently projected levels of appropriation the public broadcasting 
system can expect to move, regardless of what it generates in non=-federal support. 

In a time of rhetoric about budget austerity. noncoiMercial coranunication 
needs are likely to be assigned lower priority than more apparently concrete forms 
of public welfare. Particularly if public broadcasting continues to be 
perceived as the province of those more able and willing to pay for it, 
there will be pressure t© reduce support for the general treasury. As 



For more on the problems encountered by the broadcaet refom coOTnunlty and 
Q its heritage see (30), 
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reflected in the second ''rewrite" bill there are also likely to be continuing 
efforts to seek new forms of fundings often with little regard for the con^ 
sequences of changed purpose and structure* 

Public Broadcasting SloTOess to RecognlEe the Extent of Policy and Other 
Environmental Changes 

As noted above the public broadcasting comaunity has had difficulty 
asaeasing the Importance of a number of these public policy matters and 
addressing itself to them. For all the reasons listed it has been slow to 
recognize"and mobilize itself to deal with the discovery— that ^ indeed ^ 
as a sys teia it may have been deficient in a number of areas such as equal 
employment opportunity , clear and credible accounting procedures, and 
attention to program needs of minorities and women and to the 
concerns and value to the system of independent producers* 

Similarly^ the stations have long talked about braadening their local 
coMunlcations services—to create local "public telecoimnunications centers"— 
and several have made impressive progress. But, as a system^ public broads- 
casting* a activities in this area do not show up clearly to the national 
observer. Whether justified or not, public broadcasters are often seen as 
too coimltteci to an increasingly obsolete form of distribution and function 
and of not seizing and taking advantage of new service and progranmlng 
opportunities , 

There Is an Impression among many policymakers and others that the 
syetera is parochial In its thinkings that short-term Internal political 
concerns dominate its policy debates * that its services and delivery plans 
are largely passlvep or reactive at bests and that there is a large measure 
of vagueness in the system's own view of its purposes^ neads, strengths and 
weaknesses. 
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The re tive accuracy or Inaccuracy of these judgments is largely beside 
the point. On tnatters such as these it is sufficient only that there be 
perceived to be problems for the systeta to have difficulty making its case in 
the political arena. Regardless of their Justifications the set of critical 
perceptions is a reality* and it Is a driving force in the policymaking process 
for public broadcasting. 
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NEEDS IN ^SPpNSE TO THE POUCYl^lNG EOTIR0NME::T 



Abova all the Impresaion left by the outline of factors and problems in 
this paper is one of change, uncertainty and sometimes contradiction in the 
policy approach to public broadcaetlng within the federal government and among 
the communications reform coMnunitys and an equal degree of uncertainty and 
confusion In the response of public broadcasters themselves. These conditions 
suggest a number of changes and new directions that need to be undertaken in 
the regulatory and legislative arena by all three parties • 

The CommunlcafcjjDns Reform Community 

The various divisions within the refortn community would profit from a 
close, hard reexamination of their own histories, reviewing their origins and 
considering the experience of their forebearers. In this regard they would 
do well to assess the extent to which their broader agendas for telecommunications 
(that Is, beyond the specific concerns about public broadcasting) may be In 
jeopardy due to compromises they may have had to make, which were In turn due 
to conditions In the larger political ard economic environment for policymaking 
that thpy my not have yet been able to recognize or effectively address* As 
well the reform community might find it useful to reexamine its relationships 
with public broadcasting to determine whether the possibility exists for a 
renewed partnership with that Institution for approaching telecommunications 
policy matters on the grounds of a coiroon interest in preserving and strengthening 
a public service capacity among the Mer lean electronic media. 

The Pollc^aking Coflrounity 

Those in this coimiunlty now represent a large, heterogeneous set of 



Interests, including several of the major reform positions. In the 
conflict among those Interests ^arelstlvely weak public 
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broadcasting voice is likely to go unheard. The policymakers may therefore 
find it useful to assess the broad public interest costs of the current 
policy shifts and uncertainties in the approaches to public broadcasting. 
They may wish, for instance, to analyge carefully the series of compromises 
that were made in the effort to secure a broad base of political and industrial 
support for the second "rewrite," and to assess what the public Interest 
implications would have been If, say, advertising' had been instituted in public 
broadcasting or if the per capita "population match" formula had 
r e pla cad the successful "system match" mechanism. 

Similarly it might be instructive to assess the extent to which certain 
policy approaches may have unexpected and undesirable consequences* One wonders, 
for Instance, about the long- term impact On the principle of CPB as a buffer 
between the goverOTient and the stations when the Corporation's grant making 
function is used to oversee accomplishment of certain, albeit in this instance 
laudable, social goals. With this precedent established what are the implications 
for public broadcasting should there be a return to the political attitudes 
about the media prevalent in the executive branch during the early-1970s? 

To guide such reassessments the policymaking coMunlty might also seek 
to clarify Its own perception of the role of public broadcasting in ^erlcan 
telecommunications. It needs to face squarely the asstaaptions implicit in 
much of its current policy positions and to seek a definition of public 
broadcasting rooted, not in dubious hopes for technology or economic theory, 
but in public service needs and goals. 

The Public Broadcasting Community 

Public broadcasters would do well to provide a clearer expression of their 
purpose and better evidence of appropriate action* There already is much in 
the nature and activities of public broadcasting that is retiponslve to the 
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changing policy environment, and there is much in the systein capable of 
helping it make improvements where necessary. Such capabilities , however, 
are not widely enough perceived and exploited. Therefore, the system could 
to do a better Job formally of evaluating public needs, setting goals that 
meet those needs and demonstrating how the role that public broadcastini 
plays will remain Important to the public even as technology alters the coimun= 
ications Industry, Further, the system needs to organise and manage its resources 
and services at every level so as to enhance the best of what it has to offer. 
The decision of the public television licensees In 1979 to undertake the develop- 
ment of a set of multiple national program services is an aKample of the sort of 
reorganization necessary. 1§ 

As well, public broadcasting needs to recognize and respond to Its 
shortcomings. As a system of Its current size and responsibilities It has 
become a major national Institution and should develop the capacity as a system 
to deal with legitimate public Interests and problems* Failure to do so 
only weakens the case for continued public support of public broadcasting, 
and extensive debate about the accuracy of data, the validity of charges and 
the independence of the licensees may not be particularly helpful. The system 
should acknowledge those areas where systen performance is lacking and, as In 
activities such as those of the Interregional . Council on Public Television 
Policy during 1978=79, mount an aggressive campaign of action to deal with them^7). 
Forthright action and clear progress, rather than defensive rationalizations , 
are the means by which to reduce the anxieties of others about the system's 
performance i 

Also, it Is clear that, although in certain technological areas 
public broadcasting has been a significant leader, the system needs to 

This decision was taken at the Annual Members Meeting of PBS, June 24-26, 
1979 in Los Angeles and was part of the system's response to recoimaendations 
of the PBS "System Planning Projeot." See (29) nn 




improve its approach to the use of new technologies for public 

service purposes. To do this public broadcasting will need to become even more 
involved In efforta to Influence the direction of change in the creation of new 
technological opportunities p their marketing j and the development of services 
they may make possible. This implies a wide-ranging program of technological 
research and development ^ careful study of conmerclal coumunlcations industry 
services and trends, and close planning and coordination for the development and 
implementation of new noncomaerclals public program and information services* 
Public broadcasting has accomplished much in the development of new technology in 
some areas; it must now accept the challenge of those technologies which the system 
itself may have so far been little able to influence but which provide great oppor- 
tunity for better service to the public. 

The need for such an approach extends beyond the purely technological. As an 
Institution public broadcasting requires a general capacity for fleKlbllity and 
change in the face of the likely continuing adjustments among the commercial 
Industries and in the policymaking responses. Because the public television planning 
efforts In 1978-79 were sensitive to the tradition of local control and because the 
stations had already completed the transition to their satellite dlstributlpn 
systM, with its capacity for supplying 3-4 signals nationwide, the recomiendatlon 
for the move toward the provision of a set of multiple national program services 
was relatively straightforward and consistent with various policy considerations. 
To the esctent such changes ultimately Increase the nmnber of diverse public channels 
available locally^ broadening the range of services and involving more and different 
participants » the public teleconmunicatlons system will have a strong claim on 
federal and state support. To the eKtent such changes are merely Internal corporate 
restructurings with no discernible ptagrM service or other changes, the recent 
uncertainties about the mymtmi will increase and the pressures to move even more 
fully Into a comnerelal marketplace model for all of telecomiunicatlons will gain in 
strength. Q q 



Further, the system as a whole needs to improve its policy ascertaiiment and 
representation capacltyi adopting a more active, self^guided approach to the 
government's regulatory and legialatlve proceis. While appropriately avoiding 
partisan politics, public broadcasting cannot rraain aloof froin the general 
political process. It needp to learn how to engage that procesS"to try to under- 
stand it better, to ascertain developing policy issues early-on, to assess the 
aeeumptlons underlying those issues, to evaluate the system- s performance in 
light of such concerns, to describe the system- s views of its record and activity, 
and to chart with reformers and policymakers improv«nents where necessary. ^ It 
should broaden its own contacts and seek alliances with those whose interests in 
public service consequences are also strong. 

Finally, In all these areas the role of the Individual statlone^ and licensees 
will be crucial. Public broadcasting remains one of the few Institutions In elec- 
tronic coDmunications and the mas^ media generally that offer any capacity not only 
for substantial local community service and dialogue, but also for a^lgnlficant 
local control of national organizations and services. But the right to that position- 
ing of control and service policy determination is constantly under attack* Public 
broadcasting is no less vulnerable to all the political and economic pressures that 
elsewhere in conttnunlcation tend the other way, toward concentration of control and 
the homogenlEation or stratification of service. 

The obligations of the stations are therefore considerable* While agreeing to 
help establish the new multiple program services and therefore to diversify the 
number of nationally distributed signals available locally, each licensee will 
have to resist the temptation to sit back and jus^t take what the cornucopia from 
around the system provides. While agreeing to support coooeratlve activities to 



^^The needs outlined here are matters for the entire public broadcasting 
comunity to address. One step, but by no means the only one necessary, was the SPP 
recommendation and the subsequent dacliion by the public televltion licensees in 1979, 
as a corollary to their reorganigation of thenselvea and of PBS, to create a nw 
national organlEatlon for public television planning, representation and research, 
PR?r ^® sgency was incorporatad in October 1979 as thejAssoclatlon for Public 
Broadcasting. Sea (10) and (29) • ^ ' ^ 



revlew and reconmand changes in system performance in a number of the crucial 
policy areas I each station will have to avoid the danger of assuming that some-' 
body in Washington or in a representative organization will solve the problems 
for the system. Each licensee will have to give substance to the shift from publi 
broadcasting to public telecomnunlcations » it will have to demonstrate the 
reality of significant and diverse local services, and it will have to adjust 
its personnel^ fiscal and other practices so that its performance on these matters 
becomes not merely correct and better, but innovative and outstanding. The 
measure of success of public broadcasting as a system in the 1980s will be the 
record of its efforts to maintain and build strength into each local institution 
of public telecommunlcatlon- 

In general, then^ a public broadcasting coraaunlty more candidly cogniiant of 
its own performance I making clear progress toward improvements on any shorts- 
comings and reaching out to cooperate with other Institutions has little to 
fear and much to gain in the federal policy environment. Indeed, from such 
a posture it is much more likely to be able to rouse Itself and some of its 
former allies frow the various episodes of soimolence in the recent past and 
begin to exercise more control over its own destiny. 
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Table Is Fidiril ind non-fidsral funding to publle broadcasElngp 1969-1983 ($ millions) 
Federal Non-Fidiral 



Faetlltiis Corporation for Publie Broadeaitin| 

Total Non-Fediral 

Authorization Appropriatloa Authorization Appropriation Total Appropriations Systei Ineomi _ 



1969 


12,5 


4.4 


9.0 


5.0 


9.4 


112,0 


1970 


15.0 


4.3, 


20.0 


15,0 


!9,1 


127.0 


1971 


IJ.O 


11,0 


35.0 


23.0 


34.0 


162.9 


1972 


15.2 


13,0 


35.0 


35.0 


48,0 


174.5 


1973 


25.0 


13.0 


45,0 


35,0 


48.0 


199,2 


1974 


25,0 


15.7 


55.0 


47.8 


63.5 


223.4 


197S 


30.0 


12,0 


65.0 


62.0 


74.0 


272.5 


1976 


30.0 


12.3 


88.0 


78.5 


91.0 


303.2 




7,5 


4.0 


22,0 


17.5 


21.5 




1977 


30,0 


15.0 


103.0 


103.0 


118.0 


346.8 


1978 


30.0 


19.0 


121,0 


119.2 


138.2 


391.6 


1979 


40.0 


18.0 


140.0 


120.2 


138.2 


428.6 


1980 


40.0 


23.7 


160.0 


152.0 


175,7 


469.1 


1981 


40.0 


21.7 


180.0 


162.0 


183.7 




1982 






200.0 


172.0^ 






1983 






220.0 


SB- 




mm 



Does not lacludi cirtaln progria or other spiclal projiet grants froni various fidiral ipncies, 
Coipllid froi CPB 'istliateij subjict to further adjustments in some yiars, 
^ansition quarter (July 1 - SipteBier 30) . 

^Cartir Adilnistration nay riquist holding FY 1983 ippropriation at $172.0 ie level. 
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